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articles that are likely to lead to detection. Ready money 
is what they chiefly look for ; and when they have a choice of 
victims, the possessors of gold and silver would certainly be 
fixed upon in preference to others. 

To facilitate their plan of operations, the Thugs have es- 
tablished a regular system of intelligence and communication 
throughout the countries they have been in the practice of 
frequenting, and they become acquainted, with astonishing 
celerity, with proceedings of their comrades in all directions. 
They omit no opportunity of making inquiries regarding the 
progress of other gangs, and are equally particular in sup- 
plying the requisite information of their own movements. For 
this .purpose they have connected themselves with several 
persons of note residing in the Nizam's dominions, who fol- 
low the profession of Thugs in conjunction with their agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Such is the extent to which this dreadful system has been 
carried, that no idea can be formed of the expenditure of hu- 
man life to which it has given occasion, or the immensity of 
the wealth that has been acquired by its adoption. When it 
is taken into consideration that many of the Thugs confess to 
their having, for the last twenty-five or thirty years, annually 
made a tour with parties of more than a hundred men, and 
with no other object than that of murder and rapine ; that 
they boast of having successively put their tens and twenties 
to death daily ; and that they say an enumeration of all the 
lives they have personally assisted to destroy would swell the 
catalogue to hundreds, and, as some declare, to thousands — 
some conception of the horrid reality may be formed ; of the 
amount of the property that they have yearly made away 
with, it must be impossible to form any calculation ; for, in- 
dependent of the thousands in ready money, jewels and bullion, 
the loads of valuable cloths, and every description of mer- 
chandise, that continually fall into their hands, the bills of 
exchange that they invariably destroy must amount to a con- 
siderable sum. 

The impunity with which the Thugs have heretofore carried 
on their merciless proceedings, the facility they have pos- 
sessed of recruiting their numbers — which are restricted to 
no particular caste or sect — the security they have had of 
escaping detection, and the ease with which they have usually 
purchased their release when seized by the officers of the 
weak native governments in whose dominions they have 
usually committed their greatest depredations, have altoge- 
ther so tended to confirm the system, and to disseminate it 
to the fearful extent to which it has now attained, that the 
life of no single traveller on any of the roads in the country 
has been safe, and but a slight chance has been afforded to 
large parties of escaping the fangs of the blood-thirsty 

demons who have frequented them Abridged from the New 

Monthly Magazine. 

Love and Poetry " You know," says Burns, "our coun- 
try custom of coupling a man and woman together as partners in 
the labours of harvest. In my fifteenth autumn my partner 
was a bewitching creature, a year younger than myself. My 
scarcity of English denies me the power of doing her justice 
in that language ; she was a 6onm'e, sweet, sonsie lass. In 
short, she altogether, unwittingly to herself, initiated me in 
that delicious passion, which, in spite of acid disappointment, 
gin-horse prudence, and book-worm philosophy, I hold to be 
the first of human joys, our sweetest blessing here below. 
How she caught the contagion I cannot tell; you medical 
people talk much of infection from breathing the same air, the 
touch, &c, but I never expressly said I loved her. Indeed, I did 
not know myself why I liked so much to loiter behind with her, 
when returning in the evening from our labours ; why the 
tones of her voice made my heart-strings thrill like an iEolian 
harp ; and particularly why my pulse beat such a furious ratan 
when I looked and fingered over her little hand, to pick out 
the cruel nettle-stings and thistles. Among her other love-in- 
spiring qualities she sang sweetly ; and it was her favourite 
reel to which I attempted giving an embodied vehicle in rhyme. 
I was not so presumptuous as to imagine that I could make verses 
like printed ones, composed by men who had Greek and Latin ; 
but my girl sang a song which was said to be composed by a 
small country laird's son, on one of his father's maids with 
whom he was in love ; and I saw no reason why I might not 
rhyme as well as he ; for, excepting that he could smear sheep, 
and cast peats, his father living on the moorlands, he had no 
more scholarcraft than myself. Thus with me began Love 
and Poetry." — Burns in a "Letter to Dr Moore, 1787. 



Phenomena or Sound In the Arctic regions persons can 

converse at more than a mile distant when the thermometer 
is below zero. In air, sound travels from 1130 to 1142 feet 
per second. In water, sound passes at the rate of 4708 feet 
per second. Sound travels in air, about 900 feet for every 
pulsation of a healthy person at 75 in a minute. A bell 
sounded under water may be heard under water at 1200 feet 
distant. Sounds are distinct at twice the distance on water 
that they are on land. In a balloon, the barking of dogs on 
the ground may be heard at an elevation of three or four 
miles. On Table Mountain, a mile above Cape Town, every 
noise in it, and even words, may be heard distinctly. The 
fire of the English on landing in Egypt was distinctly heard 
130 miles on the sea. Dr Jameson says, in calm weather he 
heard every word of a sermon at the distance of two miles ! 
Water is a better conductor of sound than air. Wood is 
also a powerful conductor of sound, and so is flannel or ri- 
band. Sound affects particles of dust in a sunbeam, cob- 
webs, and water in musical glasses; it shakes small pieces of 
paper off a string in concord. Deaf persons may converse 
through deal rods held between the teeth, or held to the 
throat or breast. Echoes are formed by elliptical surfaces 
combined with surrounding surfaces, or by'such of them as fall 
into the respective distances of the surface of an ellipse, and 
are, therefore, directed to the other focus of the ellipse ; for 
all the distances from both foci to such surface are equal, and 
hence there is a concentration of sounds at those points di- 
rect from one focus, and reflected back again from the other 
focus. An echo returns a monosyllable at 70 feet distance, 
and another syllable at every 40 feet additional. The echo 
of artillery is encreased or created by a cloud or clouds. 
Miners distinguish the substance bored by the sound; and 
Physicians distinguish the action of the heart or lungs by a 
listening tube. Gamblers can distinguish, in tossing money, 
whi«h side is undermost, though covered by the hand. 

General Bun of Faculties Society is a more level 

surface than we imagine. Wise men or absolute fools are 
hard to be met with, as there are few giants or dwarfs. The 
heaviest charge we can bring against the general texture of 
society is, that it is common-place ; and many of those who 
are singular had better be common-place. Our fancied su- 
periority to others is in some one thing, which we think most 
of, because we excel in it, or have paid most attention to it ; 
whilst we overlook their superiority to us in something else, 
which they set equal and exclusive store by. This is fortu- 
nate for all parties. I never felt myself superior to any one 
who did not go out of his way to affect qualities which he had 
not. In his own individual character and line of pursuit every 
one has knowledge, experience, and skill ; and who shall say 
which pursuit requires most, thereby proving his own narrow- 
ness and incompetence to decide ? Particular talent or genius 
does not imply general capacity. Those who are more versa- 
tile are seldom great in any one department ; and the stupid- 
est people can generally do something. The highest pre- 
eminence in any one study commonly arises from the concen- 
tration of the attention and faculties on that one study. He 
who expects from a great name in politics, in philosophy, in 
art, equal greatness in other things, is little versed in human 
nature. Our strength lies in our weakness. The learned in 
books are ignorant of the world. He who is ignorant of books 
is often well acquainted with other things ; for life is of the 
same length in the learned and the unlearned ; the mind can- 
not be idle ; if it is not taken up with one thing it attends to 
another through choice or necessity ; and the degree of pre- 
vious capacity in one class or another is a mere lottery. 
— Ilazlitt's Character istics. 

Truth The confusion and undesigned inaccuracy so 

often to be observed in conversation, especially in that of un- 
educated persons, proves that truth needs to be cultivated as 
a talent, as well as recommended as a virtue Mrs Fry. 

Knowledge is an excellent drug, but no drug has virtue 
enough to preserve itself from corruption and decay, if the 
vessel be tainted and impure wherein it is put to keep 

Montaigne's Essays. 
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